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VICTORIA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, 

Begs to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the Public generally, 
that by a novel application of hi unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, he has intro. 
duced a NEw SeRigs of his useful productions, which, for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, must ensure universal approbation and defy 
competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name asa guarantee of quality ; they are put up in boxes 
containing one gross each, with label outside and the fac-simile of his signature. 





At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J.G. has introduced his 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, 
being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable to 
the various kinds of Writing taught in School. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and Wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street, Birmingham; at 91, John Street, New York; and at 
37, Gracechurch Street, London. 


MORISON’S PILLS 


CURE ALL DISEASES. 
PROVED BY AN EXPERIENCE OF FORTY YEARS. 


Half-a-Million cases of cure have been published. 
Sold by appointed Agents, Chemists, and Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 74¢., 
1s. lid., 2s. 9d., 48. 6d , and 11s. each. 


MORISON’S PILLS, POWDERS, AND OINTMENT, THE UNIVERSAL VEGETABLE 
MEDICINES. 


These Medicines are prepared only at the 


BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 
EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 
A liberal discount to Merchants, Captains, Missionaries, &c. 
Direction Papers and other Hygeian Publieations in the most known 
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THE FREED-MAN. 


— — 


THE JAMAICA EVIDENCE. 

Wx propose to give a monthly digest of the facts that may come to light in 
relation to the “ Freed-men.” Our aim will be simply to furnish data for the 
guidance of practical philanthropists. We invite from all parties communica- 
tions that may aid us in preparing, from time to time, a correct and lucid 
representation of the case. 

1. The position of Governor Eyre is not changed in any respect by the 
evidence he has given before the Jamaica commission. He has supplied no 
proofs of a wide-spread rebellion. Baron Ketelholdt wrote to the Governor on 
the 11th of October last, to tell him that a serious outbreak among certain of 
the labouring population in the neighbourhood of Morant Bay was threatened, 
and in fact had commenced. 

For the first time we now learn that Paul Bogle also wrote to Governor Eyre. 
This letter was not produced to the commission, but we are informed that it was 
signed by twelve associates of Paul Bogle, and that the purport of it was to 
inform the Governor of the disturbances which had taken place on the Saturday 
previous, throwing the blame upon the police, assuring the Governor that those 
who signed the letter were good and loyal subjects of the Queen, and entreating 
him to send down some one to protect them ; otherwise, as they had been suffering 
under great grievances and oppressions for the last twenty-seven years, they 
must put their own shoulders to the wheel. Governor Eyre said it was too late 
to make the enquiry requested by these thirteen men, but he kept their names 
and ultimately caught them all. On the strength of this letter of admonition 
they were pronounced to be rebels and put to death. We have lost for ever 
therefore the testimony any of them might have given, if respited only for a 
few months, as to the grievances and oppressions of which they complained. 
The boy who brought the letter ran away, but was eventually found and then 
flogged for bringing it. “So I returned,” says the preacher, “and considered 
all the oppressions that are done under the sun: and, behold, the tears of such 
as were oppressed, and they had no comforter; and on the side of their op- 
pressors there was power: but they had no comforter.” 
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Governor Eyre delegated the supreme power to the military authorities. «TI 
gave no directions,” he says, “to any one as to how they were to act during 
martial law, as I understood that the- supreme power was invested in the 
military.” 

2. Gengerat Jackson appeared before the commission as the chief repre- 
sentative of British authority in Jamaica, in the proclaimed districts. The terms 
in which this military commander describes himself, are not such as to warrant 
the belief that a despised race would receive from him impartial justice: “If 
Colonel Hobbs, an officer, a sergeant, and a private of the 6th regiment were 
called butchers, then I General Jackson, amadouble butcher.’”’ On some account 
the General lost self-command in court, and was called to order by the com- 
missioners; “ I don’t want you to teach me,” he replied, “I ama Major General 
of her Majesty’s army.” The offended commander left the court, and in conse- 
quence we are deprived of the benefit of the evidence he might have given, if 
he could have ruled his own spirit. 


3. Mr. Arruvr Warmineron, a magistrate of St. Thomas-in-the-East, and 
President of the court martial was examined. He acted for some time as a guide 
to a detachment of the 6th regiment, under the command of Captain Hole. In 
his first examination he stated that while acting in that capacity, between the 
15th October and the 3rd of November, he saw some thirty or forty men flogged 
without being tried by court martial, some of whom received five, some a hundred 
and ten, and a few one hundred and fifty lashes, but he then denied that he had 
seen any one shot without trial; afterwards he remembered that, in making 
the statement, he had committed an error. Mr. Warmington was recalled at 
his own request, and said “I found eight or ten bodies on the main road between 
Long Bay to Manchioneal, shot by the 1st West Indian regiment ; a body of ten 
who galloped away from the rest killed them; I heard two or three more were 
found ; they were killed without court martial, one man was shot by Captain 
Hole without court martial, I recognized him, he broke into my house.” It 
is remarkable that Mr. Warmington should have forgotten in his first examina- 
tion, circumstances connected with such particular associations. Mr. W. P. 
KrrKLanp, a magistrate said: “I sentenced the women from ten to twenty-five 
and the men to not more than fifty lashes. I employed an old soldier of the 2nd 
West India Regiment to make the cats. They were made with twine at first, 
but afterwards with thin pieces of wire. After the women were flogged, they 
were worked on the road and fed with ground provisions and fish.” “Mr. 
Ramsay flogged several of the prisoners himself 





about fifteen.” Joseph 
Marsh said the regimental cats were used for women. 

Mr. Bicxnzx1 a police magistrate of Kingston, who was present at many of 
of the trials said: “ I was struck with the summary manner in which the business 
was disposed of. I don’t remember that the prisoners were allowed to send for 
witnesses, the charges were read to them. I don’t remember that they were 
asked to plead guilty or not guilty.” 
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4, The evidence given respecting Provost Marshal Ramsay seems to indicate 
that no person had greater authority than himself; during the military rules 
his sway for a time was uncontrolled. Mr. Espent, who was on the court martial, 
said, that on one occasion, a womimn was tried and sentenced to death, with a 
recommendation that her life might be spared, but ske was hung notwithstanding. 
Mr. Ramsay was unwilling to lose a single victim. 

For the present it may be judicious to reserve the story of the people who 
have to recite their wrongs ; it may be supposed that those who have seen their 
nearest kindred slain before their own eyes, with no power to offer resistance, 
may exaggerate to some extent. Besides this, some of them may have been 
implicated in the fearful trage ly at Morant Bay. Though the evidence given 
before the commissioners has fully disproved the statements at first given as to 
the worst atrocities imputed to the rioters, yet the guilt of the outbreak remains, 
and we shall be safer in giving attention to the witnesses on the side of the 


authorities, before we listen even to the cries of the oppressed. We take there- 


f 


re next in the order of sequence the evidence of Peter Bruce, the officer se- 


lected by Mr. Ramsay to execute his orders. Mr. Bruce describes vividly the 
commencement of their proceedings in the name of her Majesty : “ The maroons 
came and brought prisoners. Ramsay came and said, ‘ Martial law is proclaimed. 
} 


God save the Queen.’ I was appointed acting provost marshal, I went to the 


sath, where persons were charged with having stolen goods, 


police station at |] 
Ramsay ordered them to be flogged. Whilst they were being flogged, Ramsay 
was beating them with supple jack. Every one with plunder received fifty 


lashes, imputed 


1 


murderers a hundred lashes and to be sent to Morant Bay (for 
trial). I Was order “ld to make a cat, and sh wed it to Mr. Kirkland the 
magistrate; it was too light; I was ordered to make another with wire in it. 


From six in the morning to six at night we were flogging; the smallest number 


given was thirty lashes; women also were flogged.” With more consideration 
than might have been expected from such men some of the women in a state of 
expectant maternity were spared after examination of the case. “Women,” con- 
tinues the acting provost marshal “got a dozen each: I was left to see if they 
deserved punishment, and it was left to me to see who deserved to be flogged, 
but I always referred to Kirkland. He gave me liberty to give them what they 
deserved, but Idid not take it upon myself. There was no doctor. The women 
ged with a wire 


were also flogged with a regimental cat. Every man was flo; 
cat. When they objected to the cat they gave me piano wire to put it into the 
cat ; more than nine pieces of wire were put into it. Constables were employed 
to make the cats while we were flogging, four knots in each thong being wire 
mixed with cord. The constable flogged. I said to my friends ‘this is more 
than I ever see ;’ the cats were in my room, and after martial law, the maroon 
said Colonel Fyfe sent for them and had them burnt.” We are sorry for this, 
but we honour the sense of burning shame that prompted the act. We should 
like to have shown them to the women of Great Britain, for we must remember 
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a time when all disturbances had ceased. 

Governor Eyre has given warmr expression to his sense of obligation for the 
valuable service rendered by Mr. Ramsay, the provost marshal. He would no 
doubt recommend him for the Victoria Medal. 

We are now prepared after this description given of themselves by the 
ministers of justice in Jamaica at this critical time, to believe that the people 
so treated might have wrongs of which to complain—indeed it is rather difficult 
to imagine how in the hands of such administrators of law, right could prevail. 
We will therefore listen to a negro witness. 

5. Groner Crark, the husband of Paul Bogle’s daughter, told the com- 
missioners, that he was taken to Morant Bay in custody, and that while he was 
asking questions of some men who had made charges against him, he was 
several times struck with a cat. Ramsay was there at the time and snatched the 
shirt studs from his bosom and pocketed them, saying that they “could not 
belong to a nigger.” He saw James Marshall flogged ; at the forty-eighth lash 
Marshall called out, “Lord a’ mercy!” and Ramsay ordered him to be hung ; 
all the prisoners were taken out to see him hung and Ramsay shouted to them 
“look at him, ye brutes, you thieves, the whole of you will be hung like him.” 
He himself (Clark) was tried by a court martial consisting of Mr. Espent, Mr. 
Hutchins and Mr. Lewis; while he was under a shed waiting for his trial, 
Ramsay took hold of him, and asked, “will anybody give evidence against 
these brutes ?”” Two men gave evidence against him, and the court asked Ramsay 
whether that was all the testimony that he had. Ramsay said that some persons 
had promised to come, but had not done so; witness was told by the court that 
if he had any evidence to produce he was to ask Ramsay to send for any one 
who would speak in his favour; he accordingly asked Ramsay to send for some 
persons whom he named. Ramsay said “if you open your mouth to me, you 
brute, I’ll shoot you; how dare you?” He afterwards attempted to speak to a 
constable named Williams, who would have given evidence as to his character, 
when Ramsay said “who is allowing this man to talk? give him a dozen,” and 
he accordingly received a dozen lashes. He saw George William Gordon in 
custody; he spoke to an old man, when Ramsay said to the men who were 
guarding them “if you see him speaking to anybody, blow out his brains.” 
Ramsay afterwards showed Gordon, who had not then been tried, the gallows 
upon which a man was hanging, and said, “there is one of your friends, you 
will be hung like him.” Ramsay called out to the prisoners that anyone who 
gave evidence against Gordon, would save his life and be rewarded. 

6. In the case of Marshall, the testimony of the negro witnesses is confirmed 
by Mr. Marshallech, a magistrate at Morant Bay, and others. Marshall was 
removed from the gun to which he had been fastened while being flogged, and 

his hands and feet being both tied, he was shoved towards the court house; 
he was too weak to walk, and fell down once if not more; a rope was then 
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attached to his neck, and Mr. Marshallech described the occurrence: “he was 
dragged to the steps of the court house as a barrel is worked up the side of a 
ship ;” or as another witness said ; “a rope was rove round his neck, they ran it 
round the court house steps and got it round the railings, and he was hoisted 
right up.”” Mr. Marshallech, although a justice of the peace, neither interfered 
at the moment, nor gave any information to the Government what had been done. 
The explanation which he gave to the commissioners of his conduct in this 
respect, was, that the magistrates were treated with the greatest disrespect by 
the provost marshal, and were afraid to say a word. 

We leave these painful facts, from such witnesses, to make their own impres- 
sion. From the most reliable testimony, we know that for twelve or fifteen 
years subsequent to emancipation, the progress of the negro in Jamaica was re- 
markable. Lord Stanley in 1842, said, “since emancipation the negroes have 
been thriving and contented: they have raised their manner of living and 
multiplied their comforts and enjoyments ; their morals have improved, marriage 
has substituted for concubinage, and they are eager for education.” Lord Howard 
de Walden, an extensive Jamaica proprietor, in his evidence before a committee 
of enquiry in 1848, said, “I believe they have amazingly improved in every 
respect since emancipation ; everybody agrees that the change has been very 
remarkable,” 
Jamaica, says, “ there is a decided air of pregressive civilization about them.” 


Sir Henry Barkly in 1854, speaking of the mountain villages in 


Now all this is completely reversed. A writer in one of our perivdicals, 
citing Dr. Bowerbank (the Custos who assisted in dragging Mr. Gordon to his 
untimely and undeserved doom) in his support, insists there is no remedy but 
that of compulsion, compulsory labour, compulsory education, compulsory religion. 

Before we accept this proposed remedy we must look at the disproportion 
between the negro population and that of the white people—14,000 white people 
amongst 450,000 coloured people—and we must bear in mind that the symbols 
of British power in that beautiful and productive island, are the “cat with piano 
wire,” and the “ gallows ;” the representative men of British authority are 
Jackson, Ramsay, Bruce, Bowerbank, Warmington and Kirkland. We have 
great misgivings as to the continuance of the compulsory system by government 
officials ; the people must have had quite enough of brute force; the power to 
raise Jamaica must be one that will inspire confidence and awaken hope—that 
which is exerted by such men as John Eliot, John Howard and Robert Moffat. 
If we could find no missionaries but those who yield to the influence of the 
government house, and who cannot conceal their hatred and contempt for the 
race they are sent to evangelize, there would be no hope for Jamaica; but we 
have no such opinion. At thistime Bishop Crowther, as “black as ebony” with 
coadjutors of the same race, are planting missions on the banks ofthe Niger. 
Providence has in store the right agency for the restoration of the Freed-men of 
Jamaica. It is time surely to give them a gleam of hope from British kindness, 
prompt yet well directed. 
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We will not conceal from our friends, that we are warmly blamed for “touching 
the Jamaica business.” They tell us “ it will ruin our Society.”” This does not 
alter our conviction of duty; we know where it is written “if thousayest, Behold, 
we knew it not ; doth not he that pondereth the heart consider it? and he that 
keepeth thy soul, doth not he know it? and shall not he render to every man 
according to his works?” Can any person of reflection be ignorant at this 
time, of the heart-rending calamities that must of necessity be endured by 
starving and homeless thousands in Jamaica? How long in the judgment of 
those who blame us, will it be prudent to wait, before we lend a helping hand 
to these downcast and miserable people? The golden hour of opportunity is now. 
The “business of Jamaica” ought to touch the conscience, the heart, and the 
pocket of every lover of his country and of every friend of the human race.—W., 


AMERICAN FREED-MEN. 

Srtens or EncovuraGEemMEent.—There are gleams of light in the South to 
assure us that with patient perseverance, the well-directed labour of christian 
philanthropists will not be in vain. 


Mr. Henry S. Foorg, ex-Governor of Mississippi, who, in the Senate at 
Washington, threatened to hang Mr. Hale, senator for New Hampshire, has 
published a book on the war, in which he says: African slavery is indeed gone 
for ever; and I am confident that there is not one thousand intelligent persons 
in that region, of all the slave-holding class, who would now resuscitate this 
defunct system, even if they had the power to do so. The result should not 
now, and I am well assured it will not hereafter, be a source of permanent 
regret to the white population of the South; they will, indeed, be far better off 
in time to come without slavery than with it. The whole Southern people will 
be far more prosperous hereafter than they have been heretofore ; labour in the 
South will be more diversified, and be likely to yield more solid benefit of every 
kind. Manufacturing and mineral industry will now be seen to flourish for the 
first time in that great and prolific region; and even southern commerce may 
hereafter attain a more healthful and self-supporting existence.”’ 

In respect to the treatment of the newly made freed-men, he says: “It is 
really astonishing to hear that men in this enlightened age, should for a moment 
hesitate in regard to the propriety of allowing persons of African descent to 
testify in courts of justice, especially in cases where their own life, liberty or 
property are involved ; it is heartlessly unjust to the black man to assert that he 
is not a respector of truth, and less inclined to the exercise of justice than the 
white man ; I have lived amongst this race all my life, and what I now say on 
this subject is the fruit of more than half a century’s experience and observation.” 


GenrraL Grecory, assistant commissioner, in reply to a petition from the 
citizens of of Panola county, Texas, for the appointment of a provost marshal 
for that county to preserve order, said, “In general, the Freed-men of Texas 
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present a record which, for service and order is most commendable. Turned 
headlong into freedom, without preparation, without pre-monition, by men at 
war with their masters, and told that they have been wronged and have 
an heritage of vengeance, they exhibit in their industry, docility and patience, 
an example beyond the expectation of man. No people have ever been so tried, 
none have ever so stood trial. 

“Whilethis bureau has jurisdiction over all matters that concern the Freed-men, 
its uniform policy has been to avoid class legislature. It cordially invites the 
court authorities to take cognizance of all offences committed by or against the 
necro, and it interferes only when the State has neglected to act, or when, 
manifest injustic? has been done. 

‘Special legislation is uncalled for and unwise when every occurrence of 
disorder, violence or crime among the coloured people « in be met by the simple 
preventive of the civil code. 

“Ifin your locality the labourer refuses to work, it may be because, though 
slavery be extinct, its collateral influences and ideas still survive, and new 
inducements have not taken the place of the lash and the chain ; it may be that 
the planter, as well as the negro, has not yet learned what free labour means. 

‘“‘ Many of the Freedmen were last year defrauded of their earnings, where the 
crop was gathered by their toil ; they were turned loose upon the state, without 
money, means, or clothing. 

“This unchivalric and bitter injustice has not been forgotten by the sufferers. 
They now hesitate to labour because they are not sure that the day’s work will 
bring the day’s wages. Better treatment and prompt pay will correct this 


distrust sooner than a brigade of provost marshals.” 


The American FrEED-MEN’s Aip Commission states that in South Carolina, 
where the work was first begun, and where the subjects were among the least 
promising, the results have been such as to convince the most sceptical. Herds 
of human chattels, impelled by force, have been converted into communities of 
human beings regulated bylaw. Tenthousand ignorant blacks degraded to the 
lowest point within the power of slavery, have been lifted up to a condition of 
comparitive intelligence. These now constitute a self-supporting law-abiding, 
wealth-producing community; and one more orderly or better behaved may 
not easily be found. 


What has been said of the Freed-men’s enterprise in South Carolina, may be 
asserted with equal truth of every other similar undertaking in the Southern 
States. The Rev. Horace James, in a letter dated New Berne. N.C., Feb. 11th, 
1866, says :—“ We have had our hundred and fifteen hands at work in the month 
of January; by March, the number will be increased to one hundred and fifty. 
They work cheerfully and well, and were neyer so happy before ; an accomplished 
female teacher from the North resides upon each plantation ; and their day and 
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evening schools are thronged, and intensely interesting ; these ladies are Miss 
Harriet S. Billings and Miss Kate A. Means ; not less than two hundred coloured 
people reside on the two plantations, and Sabbath worship is regularly main- 
tained for their benefit, with careful instruction in the Sabbath school. 

“Several other plantations in the vicinity have been rented by Northern men, 
and upon them all the ploughs are running merrily. It will soon be proved 
beyond a doubt that, while negroes will not work for their old masters or under 
the overseers who used to drive them to their tasks with the lash, they will 
cheerfully work for men who treat them like human beings, and pay them 
reasonable wages. They do not work like skilled labourers at the north, for 
they have never learned how; but they do as well as they can at present ; 
whether they are susceptible of elevation and of high culture in industry, art, 
learning, science, is yet to be tested ; a nation may be born in a day, but years 
are necessary for its growth.” 

The importance of education can hardly be over-estimated.—“ It underlies 
every hope of success for the Freed-men ; everything depends on the youth and 
the children being thoroughly instructed in every industrial pursuit: Through 
education, embracing moral and religious training, the fearful prejudice against 
the blacks can be overcome.” The friends of the Freed-men in America are 
fully alive to the necessity of providing the means of instruction for the Freed- 
people of all ages. There is no lack of suitable agents ; all that is wanted is 
more money. Christian women, generous and painstaking, form themselves into 
associations to adopt a school in the South, send out their own teacher, provide 
the books and keep up with their devoted representative in the field of labour 
a constant and most interesting correspondence. Their great aim however is to 
call out the energies of the Freed-men themselves. The superintendent of the 
schools for refugees and Freed-men in New Orleans says, Jan. 27th, 1866, 
“There are eight schools in the city, with from two to eight hundred pupils 
each, which with those in the suburbs, amount to sixteen schools, with nearly 
six thousand pupils and one hundred teachers, all of which are under my 
supervision. 

“ But difficulties have settled down upon us; our schools have been held in 
confiscated or abandoned houses, and the owners are now returning penitent 
and pardoned, and demanding their property ; we have given up several houses, 
and expect soon to surrender all ; the Government is about to give up the schools 
financially and the burden of sustaining them is soon to rest upon the Freed-men. 
The payment of teachers and the erecting of school houses will be more than 
they can accomplish unaided. 

“Tn all missionary efforts the first point to be gained is to secure the assis- 
tance of the natives themselves, so here our first aim should be to employ the 
coloured people as missionaries to their own race. 

“We have here the elite of the coloured people of the whole South, French 
and creoles, who have always been free and well educated ; we have, too, growing 
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up in our grammar schools, an array of intelligence and talent which is ad- 
mirably adapted to teaching. Could this material be mustered, equipped, 
drilled, and properly generalled, we should have an army equal to the educa- 
tional contest on which we are now entering.” 


Tur TEACHERS REPORT THAT GREAT DISTRESS EXISTS IN MANY DISTRICTS. 


Miss P. A. Atcorr, of Charleston, a teacher, in a private note states that girls’ 
and women's clothing is specially needed.—“ Dear friends,” she says, “ How I 
wish you could have been in my school-room this afternoon, to see for yourselves 
what I can tell you so inadequately, the wants and the sufferings of these people. 
[ have given away my barrel full that you so kindly sent. I have stripped my 
own wardrobe of every article I could possibly spare; we have disposed of the 
clothing sent by the officers of our association; and still the needy ones come 
saying ‘Please can you give me a frock?’ ‘Is there a pair of shoes for me?’ 
‘Could you give me one skirt?’ They imagine clothes may be obtained in some 
magic way, if they can only have tickets. “I have no tickets,” I have answered 
forty times this day; and they turn away so disappointed and so shivering, 
that what can I do but pity them from the depths of my heart and write to you? 
I have heard that you are working for us already; it comforts me to know it; 
but if you saw my children, you would work twice, no ten times faster. Friday, 
[I brought seven little girls home with me, bare-headed, bare-footed, bare-armed, 
one had an old skirt wrapped over her head and shoulders; just now an old 
woman came in shivering with the cold ; and a mother came with her daughter; 
These are—since I began this sentence, eleven children have been in my room 
asking for clothes, it is so hard to send them away unprovided for, and yet I do 
it every day. The city is full of coloured people, many of them just come in 
from the country, they have literally nothing, no food, no clothes, no money; 
some kind-hearted man or woman takes in one here, another finds an empty 
shed ; another, a cabin inthe yard of some runaway Charlestonian; some way 
they live, but there must be great suffering, and many no doubt die from the 
exposure.” 

[May we not promise Miss Alcott that on reading this private note, a thousand 
ladies in our own country will imitate her example ?] 

Tue BLANKETS WE HAVE SENT OUT ARE RECEIVED WITH THE WARMEST 
GRATITUDE. 

Mr. Beauvss writes: “ Beaufort, North Carolina, Jan. 25, 1866. Dear Brother, 
With nine packages of clothing I received that splendid lot of English blankets. 
God bless the donors of this rich gift, which will very soon warm the bodies of 
two or three hundred shivering Freed-men. It will do more than this—these 
gifts, in many instances, inspire the most grateful devotion to God, as well as 
love to man. Last evening | hurried away to a distant portion of the city, with 
three of these blankets under my arm: one old man, crippled in the cotton field,’ 
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two aged women, and three children lived in the shed to which I directed my 


steps: the little girl was reading the Testament by the firelight to the rest of 


the family ; I knew how they shivered and huddled together these cold nights, 


for I had often been there. 


‘Dese yere blankets,’ said the choking voice of 
the old man, ‘ will warm soul and body.’ 


«“ Twenty-three of the Freed-men were come to the pest house with the small 
pox within the last few days ; these blankets will cover all that survive of them, 


when their few rags they now possess are committed to the flames. 


“Every one of these blankets will go into cheerless cabins, where slavery has 


robbed and war desolated. 


“Let me repeat the oft-repeated expression of the Freed-men, ‘God bress dese 


yere men dat come to open our prison doors and cover our nakedness.’ 


’ 


If any of our friends would like to see the blankets we send to the negroes, 


we shall have much pleasure in shewing them at our office No. 102, Fleet Street, 


second floor, on condition that they will give us the means of sending out one 


in their name. 
its way.—W. 


OUR CHILDREN. 

Every intelligent child in the British do- 
minions who has a home, friends, and all the 
comforts of life, should feel an interest in the 
eight hundred thousand poorchildren in Ame 
food, 


vy 
} 
| 


need clothing, and 
We 
would do something to help if we could in 
make the « known 
Mr Handel Cossham, 


meeting at Exeter Hall, said that when the 


rica who shelter, 


instruction. believe every British child 


some way ‘ase in every 


family. at the great 


Emancipation Act passed in England, his 
father taught him the meaning of it.—‘] 
was a boy then, and I remember my father 
making me sit up all night to watch the sun 


rise on our country free from the curse 
slavery.” Th at value, and 
has be Her 


Duchess of Argyll has explained to her chil 


of 
lesson was of gr 
forgotten. Grace the 


never n 


dren the condition of the Freed-men, and with 
their own hands they prepared a packet of 
Am 


Association 


clothing that has been sent out to rica 
Peckham 


writes, ‘“‘ the children too have not been back- 


The secretary of the 


ward in helping, several having worked dili- 
gently at these meetings, and many have 
made and sent as gifts to the coloured chil- 
dren work-bags fitted up with pretty and use- 
fal implements, and each containing a little 


book Eighty-two of these | 


have been| 


The fabric is of peculiar complexion, and rather a curiosity in 


sent in the casks, and we can fancy how the 
hearts of the young wt rkers would often glow 
at the thought of the surprise and pleasure 
which would brighten the eyes of the little 
ones for whom thes were designed when 
the bags should be d ributed among them.” 
Mr E. Ridley, late corresponding secretary of 
the Newcastle Union, has made a beginning 
to move the children of the Sunday schools. 
He began with giving himself £50 to the ob- 
ject, and some schools have raised subscrip- 
tions, but he wants the idea to spread. What 
is to be dont We ask our friends to think 
the matter over, and pour in upon us their 
kind suggestions. Will any kind and earnest 
lady help us with means t » print an occasional 
illustrated paper, like that of the Band of 
liope, for the us f children? We have 
some interesting photographs of the children 
of Freed-men. Who would not be interested 
to see a striking sketch of the little negro 


child reading the New Testa 
of the 

they were surprised by the English blankets? 
dull 
by an early post a hundred letters or more 


ment by the light 
fire, to the poor destitute family when 


Our invention is rather but we expect 


full of bright ideas. We can find plenty of 


| material that our children would like, if we 


can only bring it before them. Here is a letter 
from a negro boy just beginning to learn ; 
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‘«Clumfort’s Creeke, 
‘* Pine-grove settlement. 


° Oy } 
**Miss Stevenson Dear Madam I hereby 


write you a few lines let you know about our 


school affairs. Our meeting house has bin 


burnt and our school has bin broke up. But 
we are thankfull to say that we are going to 
school again, but when our school Got burnt 
I went to school to Newberne two months an 
then Miss Carrie came back again, an now I 


} 


am going to school regular. We ar vearry 


thankfull to you for your good kindness to us. 
I think our school is prospering. I am stud- 
dying Geography an Arithmetic, an reading 
a 


in a third Reader, an spelling in common 


school speller. I wish you would give me an 





answer. I wrote to you before and I never 
received any answer from you atall. Our 
school is increasing I think vearry much in- 
deed. I Am one of Miss Carrie’s schollars an 
I Expect to be her schollar as long 1e 
stay’s here I think if she continue here Sh 
will have a large school this winter and spring 
We are vearry thankful that u sent us a 
‘Reacher I hope tl the Lord will bless you 
and take care of 
Yours, ¢ Joun W. GasKELt.” 

John’s ideas are bett n his spelling. 

We have a letter fi the son of a Freeman 
who liber 1 hims ell written as any 
that ld be written by the son of a noble- 
man. 1 purport of to request Dr. 
Tomkins to cor npression that his 
father had n provided f his edueatior 
‘* Father I wishes us,” says the 
little fellow, “‘to make this very explicit, and 
in a courteous manner to yourself, and at the 
game time to assur u that it is not from 
any false or foolish pride on his part, but it is 
a particular wish of his, and that also of my 
mother, to be able to do for their children 
until they are able to help themselves; in- 
deed father is always talking of the wicked- 
ness of parents being so careless and uncon- 


cerned about their children, and depending 
on friends doing for tem, instead of putting 
With 
renewed thanks for your kind and good inten- 
tions towards us,” &c. 


who says that ebony may not 


their shoulder to the wheel themselves. 


There now : 


take a polish as well as alabaster >—W. 


THE FREED-MAN. 
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TuE report of Major-General Howard, Chief 
| Commissioner of the Freed-men’s Bureau, 
was on the 8th inst. laid before the House of 
Representatives, in response to a resolution 
of that body asking for information in regard 
to the abandoned and confiscated estates at 
the south. The report states that in South 
and Georgia the Freed-men were 
assigned a few plantations as homesteads, 





Carolina 


under orders of General Sherman, and that 
they have not since been dispossessed of them ; 
but that many other plantations, temporarily 
occupied and cultivated by Freed-men under 
contingent orders, have been restored to their 
former owners under recent orders from the 


Government; that the Bureau has been de- 


prived of the greater part of snch property it 


formerly held, and is, by the consequent 


¢ 


reduction of its revenue, no longer a self-sus- 


taining br 


for 


inch of the Government. Previous 


orders tl 


he settlement of Freed-men on 
aban d estates have been countermanded. 
It is understood that the national authorities 


are about to adopt some important changes 
in the administration of Freed-men’s affairs, 
t being fi 


not work advantageously. 


found that the present system does 


Tt is reported that 
interior of Louisiana refuse 
to leave the 


in th 
th 


plantations. 


es 


r contracts or 


Will 


nd 


IN mington, Major Wyckersham, Su- 


erint nt of the Freed-men’s Burean, has 


rdered the chairman of the county court to 
revoke th in the case of McCoy and 
Walker, the s ordered to be sold into 


sentence 
negro¢ 
servitude for larceny, in default of which all 
the members of the court are to be put under 
arrest. Major Gen. Crooke, commanding this 
listrict, overrules the sentence on the ground 
that no law can be enforced which makes a 


distinction between blacks and whites. 


Wuitentna.—The attention of the mistress 
of a family was lately called to the fact that 
a little coloured girl was constantly seen lying 
on the grassplat, with her face turned up to 
the sun. Upon being questioned why she 
assumed that posture, she answered, “‘ Why, 
Missis always lay de things on de grass what 
she wants to make white. I want to get white 

| too.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Aux orders and enquiries concerning Adver- 
tisements, or other business connected with 
this Magazine, are to be addressed to 
Ariss AnpREws, 7, Duke Street, Blooms- 
bury. 

Weare again compelled to defer the announce- 
ment of many subscriptions and donations 
unti] next month. 


Che Freed- Man. 
: APRIL, 1866. 


**T have observed with satisfaction that the 
United States, after terminating successfully 
the severe struggle in which they were so long 
engaged, are wisely repairing the ravages of 
civil war. The abolition of slavery is an 
event calling forth the cordial sympathies and 
congratulations of this country, which has 
always been foremost in showing its abhorenc: 
of an institution repugnant to every feeling of 
justice and humanity.—QueEEN Vicrortia. 


JAMAICA—PROMPT AND JUDI- 
CIOUS ACTION NEEDED. 

From the recent reference made to 
Jamaica in the House of Lords, and 
from the facts and opinions then dis. 
closed, there can be no doubt but that 
Jamaica has been neglected — sadly 
neglected, in its social and moral inte- 
rests. Earl Russell and Earl Grey 
admit that there is no question but that 
the disturbance or revolt at Morant| 
Bay has been caused by great neglect. 
Efforts have been made for the spiritual 
culture of the colored people, especially 
by American and Baptist missionaries, 
worthy of all commendation; but even 
these efforts have not met with all the 
support they required and deserved ; 
and the agents, if not absolutely ostra- 
cised, have not been sustained and 
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helped by the insular authorities. The 
treatment of Mr. Gordon, the political 
friend and advocate of the coloured 
man, is a clue by which we may ascer- 
tain the respect and confidence that 
would be confided in their religious 
instructors. 

Such a state of things has brought 
about this result, that even on the part 
of the friends of the Negro, attention 
has been too exclusively given to the 
emotions, and to the forms of religion, 
whilst the educational and social cul- 
ture of the people have been too much 
neglected. The problem the friends of 
humanity have now to solve is, how is a 
true reformation of the condition of the 
Negroes to be secured. 

There is, it is to be feared, little to be 
hoped from the majority of the white 
population. The dominant whites are 
indignant at the judicious and prompt 
action of our Government. They have 
been unused to control and cannot even 
brook inquiry. The following extracts 
from a letter written by “ Reginald 
Kingston, Coadjutor Bishop in Jamaica” 
and addressed to the “ Times,” will 
It must 
be observed that it is not the utterance 


show the spirit that prevails. 


of a man like General Jackson, the 
so-called “Bengal tiger,” who goes 
into the presence of the representatives 
of British justice with a loaded revolver 
and beards, in tones of boisterous defi- 
ance, the Queen’s Commissioner; but 
it is that of a man whose office and 
training would accustom him to smoul- 
der the fires of anger and passion, 
Hear the Bishop: “I think it is not 
presumptuous for any of the residents 
in this island to profess that for himself 
personally he cares but little whether 





os 


Ss ss SSS 
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the British public pass a favourable or 
an unfavourable judgment on our late 
Government and our late Legislature.” 
One cannot but be astonished at the 
cool insolence in the extract we have 
given. We expect a bishop to be calm 
and judicious, but here is one who 
writes to the “Times,” and says he 
does not care one iota for the united 
voices of the millions of his country- 
men, who have not yet learned to look 
on with approval when No. 18 piano 
wire is intertwined with the cat, and 
when poor wretches whose backs have 
been macerated with flogging until their 
flesh looked like liver, are pelted with 
stones, pushed at with sticks, or thrust 


at playfully with bayonets, as they} 


stagger and reel from their tormentors. 
We do not wonder that the Reverend 


Reginald Kingston follows up the above | 


unworthy remarks upon British pub- 
lic sentiment by speaking of the 


mischief already apparent by the ap-' 


pointment of the Royal Commission 
and the suspension of the Governor. 
This, he says, “he deliberately declares 
to be great and indeed irreparable.” 
The fact is the men who talk like 
the Reverend Reginald Kingston, and 
who act like the Governor of Ja- 
maica indicate that their organon 
of government is radically false, and 
in the midst of a population the 
easiest in the world to rule by kindness 
and firmness, has signally failed. Com- 
pulsion will not meet the case of Ja- 
maica. You may call in Force and 
Strength, and bind the Prometheus to 
the rock, allowing the eagle to peck 
and prey upon its vitals, but you will 
not by this means get rid of the miser- 
able spectacle of cruelty and violence. 


A population of 450,000 souls is not 
thus to be governed. It is fortunate 
for us that we have a Government that 
whilst it will not forsake its own ser- 
vants until they are proved guilty, it 
will not lend its power to trample on 
the feeble and the oppressed. 

You must secure the concurrence of 
the negro for his own improvement. 
This may seem a difficult task but it 
ean be done. All rude methods with 
a view to the social and moral elevation 
of any people must in their very nature 
fail. This has been proved inevery epoch 
of our world’s history. We may point to 
| the success of schools and other elevat- 
ing organizations in the Southern States 
of America. This success is due to the 
fact that Northern and British philan- 
| thropists secured the implicit 
confidence of the coloured population. 
It is not the negro but men like the 
Reverend Mr. Kingston who stand inthe 
way of the elevation of our countrymen, 


have 


and of the general prosperity of the 
lisland of Jamaica. These men, because 
they are impotent, say “It can’t be 
done ;” and while they are allowed to 
dominate after their own violent 
|fashion it won’t be done. 


ABRAHAM LinconN SELF-PouRTRAYED. By 
J. M. LupLow. Bennet, Bishopsgate Street. 
| —We beg to call the special attention of our 
| readers to this admirably written volume. It 
| will richly pay perusal. In our next number 
we shall give an analysis of its deeply inter- 
esting contents. The Author has generously 
given the work for the benefit of the British 
and Foreign Freed-Men’s Aid Society. 

A Meerine of the British and Foreign 
Freed-Men’s Aid Society has been held in the 
New School-room, Waterloo St., Limehouse, 
Rev. Edward Price presided. The Meeting was 
addressed by Dr. Fred. Tomkins and Mr. W. 
Lindsey, a coloured man, and recently a slave. 
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Correspondence, 
“To the Editors of the “* Freed-Man.” 
Dear Sirs, 

I regret that men so well versed as you are 
in American history should have admitted into 
the Frerp-Man the passage in Mr. Sella Mar- 
tin’s speech reported in your last issue p. 196, 
which repeats the old fable about the Puritans 
‘founding a church” and “launching a 
state” in America. You know well enough 
that they did neither the one nor the other, 
and well it is for America that they did not. 

If it had been necessary to insert the speech 
intact, then a foot note should have been 
added. If those who know better act thus 
incautiously, the fable that the Pilgrim 
Fathers were Puritans, will with other false- 
hoods ‘float about the world for ever. ”’— 
I think, as your publication circulates in 
America, that you should notice this oversight 
in your next number. 

* Believe me, Dear Sirs, yours truly, 
London March 1, 1866. 


BENJAMIN Scorr. 


[We accept the rebuke of our excellent 
Vice-President with the most respectful defer- 
ence. The Editorship of the Freep-Man 
and its responsibility remains single and un- 
divided—but the present writer avails him- 
self freely of its pages for the grand object of 
the society. Mr. Scott is perfectly correct in 
his allusions to the Pilgrim Fathers and 
having just published the most accurate and 
exhaustive lecture on the subject, given by 
himself at the Institute of the Society of 
Friends, convincing all present, he is fairly 
entitled to call us to account. The truth is 
we were so intent upon bringing the good 
ship The British ana Foreign Freed-men’s Aid 
Society out of harbour, that we over-looked 
what Mr. Sella Martin said about the May- 
flower. 


courtesy, a few distinguished passengers, who 


We had to land with all care and 


felt rather unequal to our intended voyage, 
and other matters pre-occupied our attention. 
We are now fairly afloat, with a favouring | 
breeze, and shall be freighted with blessings 
we trust to millions ‘‘ready to perish.” We| 
shall exercise more care. ] 








Mrs. P. Taytor, honorary Secretary to the 
London Negro Aid Society, writes in the name 
of the committee of that Society to intimate 
that they deem it best to dissolve the society 
as such, and to recommend their subscribers 
to co-operate with the British and Foreign 
Freed-men’s Aid Society. The Subscriptions 
reported in the last number of the Freep-Man 
in the name of Mrs. P. Taylor ought to have 
been announced as from the London Negro 
Aid Society. We cordially welcome the ad- 
hesion of the subscribers, and it will give us 
much pleasure to communicate with them. 

At the close of a committee meeting held a 
month or two ago 


, wearied by discussions, we 


trust never to be renewed, Dr. Burlingham 
briefly stated the claims of the coloured orphan 
asylum at Washington, the design of which is 
to train the poor disowned fugitive children 
to be of service to their own rac 


of £100 was voted. 


A grant 


The following note of 
acknowledgement has been received from Mrs. 


Crandell, the Treasurer. 


‘* New York, Feb. 26, 1866. 

*¢ Messrs 
‘*It is with very great pleasure I acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your communication 
of Jan. 20, through Mr. A. L. Nicholson, former 
secretary of the National Coloured Orphan 
Asylum of the district of Columbia. Our grati- 
tude for the amount so generously voted for 
the benefit of the orphans in charge can best 
be expressed by a brief statement of our finan- 
cial condition at the commencement of the 
present year. Our best endeavours found us 
with sixty-nine children, an empty treasury 
and some four hundred dollars in debt. This 
might seem very discouraging to those having 
no experience of dark hours and days in which 
a lack of help- 


ing hands and sympathizing hearts. But our 


there seemed few rays of light— 


path has been unwavering—we have rested on 
him who giveth liberally, and in the justness 
of.our cause. We could work and trust and in 
our direst need came help. 

** With yours came other donations; we can 
new clear every debt, have present support 
for the children (now numbering seventy) and 
have something we hope to assist in erecting 
a school-house, which is very much needed. 





a 
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“ To the Rev. A. G. Burlingham, D.D., our 
warmest thanks are due. His reward is with 
Him he serveth. 

‘In behalf of the ladies of our association, 
with their thanks for the cordial assistance 
tendered, and with their best wishes for the 
fature success of your society, we hope that 
the acquaintance thus formed may become 
more intimate and confidential, and result in 
benefitting all interested 

** With the highest esteem, I remain, yours 
truly, YERMOND CRANDELL, Treasurer. 
‘To Fredk. Tomkins, Esq., 

*¢ London, England.’ 
Mr. Suaw writes : ‘‘ New York National Freed- 
tion, No. 76, John 

Street, New York, 27 Feb., 1866. 

*¢ Fred. Tomkins, Esq., London. 


“Dear Sir—I 


man’s Relief Associ: 








pleasure to inform 
you that the blankets have been received and 
Richmond, and 


forwarded to Alexandria, 


Savannah. They were much needed and ve ry 
appearance of small pox in 
several of the Freed-men’s camps having re- 


the destruction of much bedding, while 





the supply from the army hospitals was long 
since distributed.”’ 


American Freed-men’s Aid Commission, Wes 
tern Department, Corresponding Secretary’s 
Office, No. 25 Lombard Block, Chicago, Ill 
Feb. 10, 1866 

Dr. Fred. Tomkins, London, England. 


My Dear Sir—After a delay which under 


ordinary circumstances were inexcusable, I 
beg to acknowledge n y obligation to you for 
the copy of the very excellent speech of the 
Duke of Argyll you did me the favor to send 
me, and also for two numbers of the Freep- 
MAN which you publish to promote the cause 
of the emancipated of this country. I read 
the speech of the noble Duke with very great 


pleasure. 


the strong words in behalf of the right and of 


humanity, which he uttered. It is very grati- 
fying to an American to know that one who 
stands so high among the honoured and public 


men of Great Britain, has such clear, compre- 


hensive and truthful views of the events of 


the past four years, and that he frankly and 


It is in my heart to thank him for 
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publicly avows them. The war in this land 
is closed, but the friends of humanity have 
before them a long and arduous task to secure 
to the four millions of people, who have been 
emancipated in its progress, their rights, to 
sustain them against that prejudice which 
embarrasses and discourages them on every 
hand. In our efforts in their behalf, we will 
be often encouraged by the voice that thus 
comes to us from the true and the good far 
across the ocean. I read the Freep-Man 
with a similar pleasure. The very existence 
of this journaPis a cheering fact. To England 


it is the advocate of the Freed-men’s cause 





but to America it is a token of England’s 
interest in, and sympathy for our nation’s 
** poorest poor.” As it is day by day being 
developed that the work of benevolence in be- 
half of the Freed-men must continue longer 
than those most familiar with this work had 
anticipated—as we come to realize that we 
are only on the threshold of the grandest 
charity of the age—the willing spirit of Eng- 
lishmen to assist us—the spirit that speaks 
through the columns of the Freep-Man is 
recognized with gratitude. 

The close of the war has given us access to 
nearly all of the South—hence the number 
of the destitute to whom relief can be ad- 
ministered is far greater than at any previous 
period, and a greater number of children and 
youths are brought under the agencies of a 
moral and intellectual education. It is found 
to be entirely beyond the ability of all the 
Societies in the country to respond to all the 
appeals for relief and all the entreaties for 
teachers and books. I estimate that one- 
fourth of all the schools among the Freed-men 
during the past year, have been supported by 
contributions from England. 

I take pleasure in mailing to you proof sheets 
of the Annual Report I recently prepared 
for the Western Freed-men’s Aid Commission, 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, which I think will give 
you a general idea of our work as it now 
exists, as well as furnish you with the facts 
relating to the Society named. I have taken 
some care tocollate an exhibit of all the cash 
contributions received from Great Britain, 


jand I also prepared an acknowledgement of 


the stores received by the general agent, Friend 
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Levi Coffin—he furnishing me with the data. 
It is very desirable that the American people 
should know what our friends in England are 
doing for the cause of humanity in our midst— 
should know how persons on two continents 
join hands in this great work of benevolence. 
I am, yours truly, 
J. M. Wapen. 





Extracts of Letters from Freed-men’s School 
Teachers in the Southern States, addressed 
to members of the Freed-Men’s Aid Society, 
Leicester, Mass. 

From Miss 8. E. Chase, Worcester, Mass. to 

friends in Leicester. 


Columbus, Georgia, Feb. 5th, 1866. | 


When I last wrote we had just opened a 
school in Savannah. There were already 
several schools opened there (i.e. for children 
of Freed-men), and Col. Sickles was adminis- 
tering the affairs of the Freed-Men’s Bureau 
in an admirable manner. So it did not seem | 
right to tarry in that charming city; though 
we could have found important work enough 
to fill every moment. Wishing to work where 
there was the most need, (there being so many 
places where nothing has been done for the 
Freed-men, and where they are sorely perse- 
cuted,) we came here, where a school-house, 
built by soldiers, had just been destroyed by 
the citizens, and the feeling is intensely bitter 
against anything Northern. The people chafe 
at the presence of the Bureau, and of the few | 
‘prim and enthusiastic school ma’ams.” 
** Both must be cleared out of the place,” says 


them yet from the North. We are too far off 
to make it much worth while to send us boxes 
of clothing, &c. But I need the means of pro- 
viding an occasional article of clothing, a 
drug, a splint for a broken limb, or perhaps 
(as recently) a piece of bedding for a good old 
soul, who, she said, had ‘“‘raired (reared) 
eight children for Missus as if they were my 
own, and nussed Master so well, the doctor 
said I saved his life, and now I’m old, I’s 
turned out to die like a dog.” There are a 
number of coloured people in the place who 
are very well off, and they cheerfully bear 
their share of the burden of the new dispen- 
sation; but in a population of about eight 
thousand they can do little. We are about 


| 
| 





the daily press. We (two sisters) have never | 
seen any discourtesy in any of the citizens; | 
but we know many plans are proposed for | 
“ getting rid of us.”” We have glorious schools | 
in fall operation; and I am so well satisfied | 
with the work here, that I have not the slight- 
est wish to leave, or to be doing anything | 
else. In my day school, and evening school, 


I have one hundred and forty pupils, who| with the circumstances of each one. 


have made truly wonderful progress in the 
five weeks I have been teaching them. A 
more earnest, fine looking set of scholars could 
not be found, than I can show. I find the 
freed-people here more tidy and thrifty than 
in any other place I have seen; though many 
are utterly poor, and nothing has reached 


organising mutual relief societies in the two 
(coloured) churches, Baptist and Methodist. 
Large numbers are working for their food 
alone; and white people tell them they are 
not free yet. We hear of many cases of vio- 
lence upon the negroes, and even murder, 
simply because they claim to be free! In all 


| the neighbouring counties, Union white fami- 
| lies are suffering great persecution, and the 


people openly say those who favour the North 
shall not live among them. 
work suffices for me. I give no thought to 
the hatred of the whites, knowing how useful 
it is my good fortune to be to the blacks, and 
how truly they love me. 


For myself my 


From Miss E. E. Plummer, 

Marfreesborough, Tennessee. 

You have told me to apply to you in case of 
pecuniary need. I do it now, believing that 
when I explain for what the money is wanted, 
you will cheerfully supply me with a small 
sum. I think I have told you of my normal 
class, (a number of coloured girls endeavour- 
ing to fit themselves to be school teachers). 
I have only about a dozen pupils this term, 
and so I can easily make myself acquainted 
Some 
are making very great efforts to earn their 
own living and togo to school. I wish to be 
able to aid such, and could spend a dollar or 
two, here and there, and thus encourage faint- 
ing hearts, and stimulate them to still more 
exertion. If your Aid Society, or your neigh- 
bours, would contribute to this, it would keep 
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up their own interest in the work. I don’t | 
dare to leave any means untried to make | 
successful this, the most important part of the | 
work in the South. It is very discouraging to | 
have a promising pupil leave school, when | 
only half prepared to teach, just for want of| 
a little money to procure a few necessaries. | 
I shall keep this fund strictly private, so that | 
none will come to feel dependent onit. In 
the opposition manifested all about us to our | 
work, we more than ever need assurance of | 
sympathy and interest from our friends of the 
North. No further demonstrations have been 
made against us since the breaking of our 
windows, (of which, with other acts of assault, 
mention was made in a previous letter).” 


On Thursday the 15th of March a Meeting 
was held at Chelmsford to consider the condi- 
tion and prospects ofthe Freed-men. Rev. G. 
Wilkinson in the chair. The attendance was 


large and influential. Dr. Holbrook gave a 


lengthened and powerful address. Isaac Perry, | 


Esq., and other gentlemen, took part in the 
Meeting. The remarks of Mr. Wilkinson, 
formerly resident in Jamaica, are worthy of 
special attention.—‘‘ He rose,” he said, “‘ to 
bear his testimony to the truth of the lecturer’s 
statement that the coloured race was not a 
lazy and indolent people, but, on the contrary, 
worked hard and with cheerfulness when pro- 
perly and fairly paid for their labour. He 
could give facts in proof of this. He was in 
Jamaica when the railway was opened at 
Kingston, and a gentleman connected with the 
works told him that 500 free negroes had been 
employed in the construction of the line, yet he 
never found any of them deficient in their ca- 
pacities as workmen, or lazy and indolent. The 
same gentleman also gave his testimony that 
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can be relied on?” The answer to that ques- 

tion was plainly this—‘‘ Because the labourers 

have not been properly paid.” (Much ap- 

plause.) Why did masters only wish to pay 

the freed negroes sixpence per day? When 

‘*apprentices” were let out for labour in the 

plantations, masters paid ls. 6d. per day for 

each man; but when they became free the 

planters said to them, “ Well, what wages 

shall we give you? Weshall give you sixpence 
per day.” ‘*No,” said the free black, “if I 
was worth ls. 6d. to yon when I was in 
bondage, I am worth the same now for 
my free labour.” (Great applause.) He (the 
chairman) could tell them that when an Eng- 
lish proprietor went over to Jamaica to see his 
estate, he was astonished to find the labourers 
clamouring round him for their wages. He 
turned round to his attorney, to whom he had 
given instructions for the payment of the ne- 
groes, and found they had not been paid any- 
thing for three months. On inquiring the 
reason of this, the attorney replied that the 
money had been applied to other purposes. It 
was @ fact that planters had left Jamaica owing 
| large sums of money for wages, and such cir- 
cumstances as these were sufficient to give 
rise to discontent amongst labourers. As for 
the honesty and peaceable disposition of the 
freed negrees, he (the chairman) could say 
| that he had travelled over the island in the 
depth of night, and had never been molested: 
| Indeed, he could say that he would rather 
travel alone over the island of Jamaica in the 
night time, than over England; and so far 
| from property being injured, he knew that it 
was & common practice to have such confi- 
dence in the honesty of the population that 
| Europeans retired to rest without bolting their 
|doors. (Hear, hear.) He was, therefore, 


these 500 free negroes had done the work of| much ashamed at the statements made by 


1,500 slaves. (Applause.) Another thing he 
said—and his words were a remarkable cor- 
roboration of what they had heard to-night— 
if the freed negroes were treated fairly and 
honourably, there was no body of men to be 
found more peaceful in their disposition, or 
more industrious in their labour. But, perhaps, 
after these statements, it would be asked by 
some—‘*Then how do you account for the 
ruin of the sugar plantations if the negroes 





some of his own countrymen, and would say 
that the recent disturbance in Jamaica was 
due to unfair treatment by the European plan- 
ters—by English rulers there—by British 
officers there who exercised undue authority— 
all of whom ought to be held up to universal 
shame. (Applause.) As long as he lived, 
and God gave him strength and grace, he would 
speak words of burning indignation against 
the unfair treatment and unfair brutality such 
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persons had long manifested to the Jamaica 
negroes. A more kind and loving people he 
had never met than the freed negroes of Ja- 
maica ; and, he would repeat, so long as God 
gave him strength he would stand up and 
speak for them.” (Loud applause.) A collec- 
tion of £64 15s. for the American Missionary 
Society was made at the doors We rejoice 
to hear the voice of Mr. Wilkinson. It is quite 
time that some who are competent to speak 
should stand up for the Fre« 
The destitut 


in works of improvement. The following 


d-men of Jamaica. 
might be immediately employed 
extract from the report of the Sanitary Com- 


mittee of the R yal Society of Arts, “‘on the 


condition of Kingston,” shews that the labourer 
is certainly wanted: ‘* The suburbs and roads 
leading out of the city, in different directions, 


are overgrown with bush and jungle, and that 


many ofthe thoroughfares are much out of 
- . } } : ] le . . 
repair, and some of them positively dangerous 


to passengersat night. That in many instances 





they are made the depositaries 
nure. That the gu or watercourses which 
carry off the flow of water from above and 
around the city are often, from the s 
cause, partially blocked up, thus 
occasion of |} v rains endangerin 
bridge, and often overflowing the banks.” 

AN influential meeting was held at Mas- 
March Ist 


patronage ot ti 10 ma 


borough, Yorkshire on under the 


stracy, the clergy 


and the ministers of the neighbourhood. 
Addresses w 
Dr. Fred. Tomkins, and Dr. Holbrook, wh« 
attended as a deputation from the British and 
Foreign Freed-Mer Aid Society, and by the 
fev. Fred. Falding, D.D. An influential 
Committee was formed to act as an auxiliary 
to the above Society. The Rev. Dr. Falding 
has kindly consented to act as Secretary. 

A Meetine was held on March 12th, at 
Wellington Road, Baptist Chapel, Shackle- 
William Willis, Esq., LL.D., of the 


Inner Temple, presided. The meeting was 


well. 


addressed by the Chairman, also by the Rev. 
W. Miall, Dr. Fred. Tomkins, Dr. Holbrook, 
the Rev. J. 8S. Stanson, Rev. Dr. Waddington 
and other speakers. A Committee was for- 
med to act in furtherance of the objects of the 


British and Foreign Freed-Men’s Aid Society. 
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RECEIPTS FOR FEB. 


The Hon. Lyulph Stanley 


Miss E. Tebb 
Mrs. R. Watts 
J. Hodgkin, Esq 
A. Albright, Esq 
Rev. J. 


Winchmore Hill 


William Tuck, Esq., Bat 
Per *‘ Morning Star,” 


I lbrook’s col 


working peopl 


Camden Town 


Rev. J. S. Nighting 


ww Whitby 


Dr. J. Epps, per F. W 


( 


= 2 


R. Peek, Esq 
Ino. Alsop. Esa., « 
at Salem Cong 


(Rev. W. Curri 


Bedford Square 
G. Josel 
tev. E. W. Shalder 


amin Scott, Esq., Cl 


of London (for. 


Rev. W. Cooke, D.D 


Congregational Cl 


ph B. Lower, 


Edward Sn th, Esq 


Handel Cossham, Bristol 


J. P. Bacon, Esq 
Dr. Epps, 
Wm. Shaen, 


Miss Remond, to 
Mr. 8S 


G. Thomas, Tredegar 


tion at Exeter 
Burr, Esa 
Mr. T. B. Bell, Barr 
in Furness, Lancash 


, Hazlewood 


and, Esq., Wore 


per F. W. Chess 
Esq., M.A 
Mrs. P. Taylor, Hon 

**London Negro J 


May, Junr 


& 


Williams, New Haven, 
Sussex, Congregational Chapel.. 
Rev. E Price, collectio 
d ile chaps l, Limehous > 
Martin Morant Munro, Esq 
Proceeds of Box at 


ver 


it 


Hall, 


Per Clogher Anti-slavery As 


Anketell Moutray, Esq 
Mrs. Thomas Moutray 
Mrs. R. Waring Maxwell 
J. J. OF. Carmichael Ferrall, Esq. 


Miss Hornidge .. 


Whitney Moutray, Esq 
Mrs, Ellison Macartney 


£ 
5 
0 
0 
] 


8. 
0 


U 
I 


0 
10 


0 
U 


0 
0 
0 
10 


or 
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DUNDEE SUBSCRIPTIONS, per P. Watson and J. Henperson, E 


n Leng, | 
Rev G. Gilfillan... 0O 
Wm. Scott, Esq 
P. Anderson, Esq 1 
J. Mills, Esq l 
Ed. Caird, Esq ... 1 
Thos. Bell, Esq l 
\.Henderson, Esq | 
Alex. Low, Esq ] 
Thos. Couper, Esq 1 
Alex. Berri Esq 1 
J. H. Bell, I 


R Ml Gav n. Esq 
W.R. Morison, Esq 
G.Ar tat } q } 
‘ 0 
\y 
» Ogilvy Es 
uit am 
H. G. Don, Es 
ilker, E 
iy ( K | Oo 
( Brothers ] 
\ nd 5 
Vi Lowson, Esq 2 
G. Rough, Esq... 1 
Thos. Smith ...... 1 
Mr. R Pow ll 0 


A Friend ; 0 
W. E. Baxter, Esq., 

M.P i ] 
E. Baxter, Esq... 3 
F.Henderson, Esq 1 
P. Watson, Esq 5 
H.B.Fergusson,Esq 1 
Mr. Mack l 
A.D. Grimond, Esq 5 
E. Baxter, Esq 10 
A.D.Grimond,Esq 20 
A. Hend 
Cox, 
John Sharp, Esq 20 
P. Watson, Esq... 15 
D. Ogilvie, Esq 15 
Alex. Moncur&Son 15 
W. E. Baxter, Esq 

_) . 10 
P. Anderson, Esq 10 
H.B.Fergusson, Esq 10 
J.Cunningham, Bsq 10 
H. Smith & Co.... 10 
fi. P. Ree & Co... 10 
J.Henderson&Sons 10 
Kinmond, Luke 

B Ge. .ccocrceacse 10 
John Gordon & Co 10 
~@¢. ees 10 
Mrs.Capt. Scott... 10 


erson, Esq 20 
Brothers . 20 


0 
0 
0 
v0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
oO 
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A. Ad 
| Ad } 
T ro 
r,t h, Esq 
|.Grim l, Esq 
W Bros 
l. Ra E 
Tl. Ewart l 
T) M 
G. Re I 
PS t. | 
- e 
F. I ! q 
I. Hend sq 
A Esq 
R. A. Mudie, Esq 
w0 
G C 
\ x. ‘ Descese 
\ 
Andersor 
Stewart 
Power Loom work 
; Mess 
Gilro > Mr 
Kidd : 
W I rsa W lac 
Works 1 det 
W Ramsa 
Vorks, R 
Fergusson, Es: 
Wea s&5 


James Mills, Esq 
Alex. Keiller, Esq 
Wm. Keiller, Esq 
T. Shepherd, Esq 
J. Henderson, Esq 
A Friend nee 
J. Christie, Esq., 
Se ads 
Workers at Wal- 
lace Works, P 
J M Bruce...... 
Workers at Ver- 
dant Works 
+ E-Webster... 
A Friend 





3 


0 
0 
0 
0 
UO 
0 
O 
U0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


EsQrs. 







£s. d. 


Mr. Farquharson 0O 
Mr H Jack... ..... © 
Mr W Taylor..... 0 
A young Friend, 
Blairgowrie ... 0 
Collected at Meet- 
i Ward 


ng at 
Chapel 
Two Frie 
Bro’ty Ferry ......0 
Mr. R ( 


Mrs. Mathers...... 0 


Swinton... 0 


Mr. Gourlay ..... 0 
C casbcephemst gill ae 
X X Mechanic... 0 
A PPO... cccccccce © 
A Friend.......... 0 


Balance from eh 
Alex Eason 3 
W Martin, jr. Esq 3 


Workers at Tay- 
bank works per 
A. Crichton .. 0 
Constitution road 
Chapel, 


Baptist 


per | I amb ee 15 
Mr. D. Brucejr., 0 


A Friend.. oa 
Mr. H.Smith,sen. 2 
1.Carn 
Thos Dick......... 0 
Tay square, U.P. 
Church, per Rev 


M. Gavin ...... 4 






A. M. Walter, Esq 2 
W.W.Cooper,Esq 2 
J. Spence, Esq ... 2 
J. Durham, Esq.. 2 
James Low, Esq 0 
J H derson, Esq OQ 


D.Farquharson,Esq 0 
H. Henderson, Esq 0 
Mr. J. Robertson 0 





Spinners at Messrs 
Gilroy’s per Mr. 
I. Dron 

Ward Chapel, per 
the Rev Robt. 





Mr. J. Johnston... 0 
J. V. Shaw, Esq... 2 
Workers at Bow- 
bridge works, 
perJ.McKenzie 7 
Friends, per Rev 
R. H. Irvine... 0 


5 
5 
vo 


0 


9 


Cle bo bo DS Clon on CF 


U0 
U0 


bo bo bo bo 


8 


0 
0 
0 
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O 
0 
0 
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6 
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0 
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DUNDEE SUBSCRIPTIONS (Continued. ) 


Balance of Sub- 
scriptions from 
workers at Bow- 
bridge, per J. 
McKenzie 

Workers at Seafield 
works, per Mr. 
D. Fairweather 13 12 


0 18 


Alex. St. Clair ... 
Wm. Lowson 3°0 
J.Mc Donald ...- 2 0 
Shiell and Small 10 10 


1 1 


0 .W. 
G. B. Brand, Kie- 


0 


Bank Interest ... 0 2 0 


£578 14 10 


Amount remitted 
to London... . £562 3 8 


List of Contents of Box sent by the Rev. R. Asuton for Freed-men’s Aid Society. 


NEW ARTICLES. 
8 Flannel Petticoats 
8 Chemises 
1 Alpaca Gown 
4 Warm Frocks 
5 Petticoats 
1 Cape 
1 Pinafore 


10 Children’s do 


Per Rev. J. CuRwEN. 
5 Women’s Linsey Dresses | 


SECOND HAND GARMENTS 


6 Coats. 7 Waistcoats, 
5 Pair Trowsers 
10 ,, Drawers 
4 Vests 
1 Holland Coat 
10 Children’s Frocks 
2 » Petticoats 





| 


9 Flan. Jackets for Hospitals | 7 do White do 


8 Calico do. 


| 8 Children’s do 


3 Skirts. 4 Shirtae 
11 Pair Stockings 

1 Nightshirt 

2 Gowns. 12 Collars 

2 Shawls. 2 Cravats 

1 Counterpane 

8 Pairs Boots and Shoes 


| Some Dimity Bed-furniture 


(Value £22 185, 3d. 


2 Women’s Linsey Petticoats 
24 do Scarlet & Flannel do 


11 Children’s Scarlet Petticts 
42 Womens’ Chemises 

12 Children’s do 

7 Pairs Men’s Boots 


Inventory of Clothes sent from the Freed-Men’s Circle, Mile End New Town Congregational 
Church, London, the Rev. W. Tver, Pastor. 


7 Flannel Shirts 

SS Petticoats 
14 do 2nd size 

9 do 3rd do 

8 do 4th do 

1 Pair Flannel Drawers 
6 Shirts 

12 do 2nd size 


From Stoke Newington. (Value £20 18s. 74.) 


6 Skirts, union linsey 

12 Jackets do 

4 Shirts do 

30 Skirts, grey flannel 
11 Jackets do 

4 do Foolard 

3 Skirts do 

6 Large Frocks, gingham 
4 Small do do 


9 Men’s Shirts, Calico 
40 Red Flannel Vests 
3 Baracotes, do 


3 Shirts, 3rd size 
6 do 4th do 

29 Chemises, various 
3 Print Jackets 
2 Children’s do. 
1 Pair Trowsers 
4 Waistcoats 
1 Coloured Shirt 


1 Coat 


| 


2 Small Frocks, print 

2 Skirts 

2 Jackets do 

1 Small Frock do 

7 Pinafores do 

12 Frocks and Pinafores 
11 Jackets and Skirts 
24 Aprons. 2 Skirts 

3 Jackets. 





Miss Umser’s Grant. 


11 Women’s Chemises calico 


1 Girls do do 


2 Scotch Caps 


(Value £10.) 
| 9 Children’s Petticoats do 


1 Pair Stockings 

4 Neckties. 1 Pair Stays 
6 Pinafores. 4Comforters 
2 Chemises 

2 Small Shirts 

8 Skirts. 1 Frock 

1 Handkerchief 


3 Rugs 


2 Babies’ Hoods. 

13 Neckties 

9 Women’s Chemises 
12 Girls’ do 

15 Babies Shirts 

4 Pair Shoes 

8 Children’s Chemises 
2 Skirts print 

4 Jackets do 


14 Petticoats, linsey 
18 Jackets do 
2 Small Petticoats striped 


From Marcaret Barciar, 96 Work Bags fitted up. (Value £5 12s). 


9 Pair Trousers 
4 Chemises. 3 Skirts 
3 Jackets. 4 do print 


From ANN Fow.er, (Value £6 11s. 4d.) 


1 Pinafore 


| 1 Small Frock. 
23 Skirts 


6 Flannel Frocks 
1 Cloth Jacket. 
1 do old 


Printed by Aztiss AnpRews, of No. 7, Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.C., in the Parish of St. 
George, Bloomsbury, in the County of Middlesex. 
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AID FOR A AMERICAN, FREED-MEN. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Is the chosen organ of great multitudes iu the United States, 
for the relief and improvement of the four millions of Freed-men 
lately emancipated. It reeeives and applies clothing and monies 


for this object according to the desire of donors, whether in 
America or other lands. LEWIS TAPPAN, 


Treasurer. 
Srecretarres: REV. GEO. WHIPPLE, and REV. M. E. STRIEBY. 
OFFIC E, él, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


REV. JOHN C. HOLB ROOK, D.D. 
Is the Agent and the Representative of the Association in Great 
Britain. Persons desiring his services in giving information 
as to the condition and prospects of the Freed-men, whether in 
public meetings or from the pulpit, can address him at No. 11 
Queen Square, London, W..C. 

Brown, Shipley & Co., London, are ; the Bankers. 








In a few days, ? 8vo., cloth. price 4s. 6d. with Portrait. 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN 


SELF POURTRAYED. 
BY JOHN MALCOLM LUDLOW. 





Published for the benefit of the British and Poeciaen Freed- 
Men’s Aid Society. 


ALFRED WILLIAM BENNETT, 5, Bishopsgate Without 
HAMILTON, ADAMS & Co., 33, Paternoster Row, 
And to be had of any Booksellers, 


“SAPONIN &E,” 
MANUFACTURED BY HARPER TWELVETREES’, LIMITED 
BROMLEY-BY-BOW, LONDON, EB. 
ane eee veer for Washing, _NoRowders, Soap, Soda. or any other article is re- 
quired. When the necessary qereaby of * SAPONINE ” is added tothe wacer 
it the required Washing strength, oy sep se de saved gabe Ping 
nor leas. Sold in Packets'st 1d, 4d, and-1e, by Grocers, Oflmen, and Druggists. 
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NEW YORK NATIONAL 


FREE DMEN'S RELIEF ASSOCIATION 


- 


yent: FRANCIS GEORGE SHAW, Esa 
Corresponding Secreturp: Rev. WILLIAM G. HAW! 
rensurer : JOSEPH B. COLLINS, Esq., 40, Wall Street, New York. 
Bankers: Messrs. BARING BROTIIERS & Co., 8, Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C 
Lepot for Clothing: Messrs. JOHNSON, JOHNSON, & Co., 17, Blomfield Street, London, F.C 


UR income last year was $229,557. The past months of the present year promise a great 

( increase, the goods alon already shippe d (August let) to our distributors in the various 
camps and stations amounting to over $100,000. We support about a HUNDRED-AND-PIFTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS, and expect to add to their number and efficiency next 
Autumn. We have ORPHAN AsSyLUMS in Cuarreston, New Orreans, VicksBuKGH, and FEr 
NANDINA; and are providing homes for such children throughout the field of ourlabours. We 
have entered upon our work of RELIEF and EDUCATION In the District 
there are at least 40,000 of the freed-people 

MARYLAND, with her 87,188 Froripa, with her 

VIRGINIA . $90,887 ALABAMA 

North CaRroLina 331.081 Mississippt 


SourH CAROLINA 1: 


re 


>t LOUISIANA 


9 
GEORGIA 92 230 KENTUCKY - 925,400" 


Notwithstanding the exten f our operations, and thove of other kindred societies, th 


centres of destitution, ignorance, and immense industrial capacity, that needs devel 


‘se 


pment, 


occupation, and wise direct und stimulus, demand much more extended efforts. and 


promise an exceeding great r ward. TExas, which has just been opencd, with her 182,566 of 
the emancipated, scattered over an ares ' 274,356 square miles (three times that of the 
United Kingdom), is itself ¢ t i icld. These statistics, the influences of slavery 
in unfitting for freedom, and t social, civil, and commercial disruptions of the recent war, 
need but to be considered to convince any reasonable soul that it is imp ble to b 


Ss fou 
quick or too liberal in rendering help; and the location of our Society i he Metropolis 
of the nation, within reac f all the southern coast by water, and the interior 


\ by railroad, 
as well as the character he Officers and Trustees for philanthropy, ir 


itegrity, and ability 
are assurances that whatever is contributed will be pr mptly, economically, and judiciously 
employs d 


é 


As it is impossible t » cell on each in person, we be the reader to interest 


hims ind his 


friends in obtaining subscriptions, and to send the same without delay to our Bankers 


DISTINGUISHED RECOMMENDATIONS. 


T assure yon I am highly yratified with this address, for which I sincerely thank you. I 
am especis ally gratified with your reference to my past histery in connection with the « vloured 
people. I can give you no better pledge of my interest in your work than my past his tory 
fords. Tender to your Association my assurance that I shall most chee rfully do everything 
in my power to aid them in the good work they are doing.—PRESIDEN1! JouNsUN 

I am happy to give my. testimony to the character and usefulness of the National 
Freed-Men’s Relief Association of New York. I know all of its officers, 
by reputation, and am acquainted with the operations of the Society. 

At this moment, when the sympathies of mankind are enlisted for the Freed-me n, this 
Society furnishes a most convenient opportunity and agency. 


either personally or 


I am sure that any means en- 
trusted to it will be employed wisely and humane ly.—Cranrtes SuMNER, Senator and Chair- 
man a the Committee on Fore un Relations. 

By. some.its work may be thought the humblest of all; but I, believing that the poor are 
God’s especial care, venture to call it noblest of all. —Cuier Justice Cuase. 


* Acconiing to the Slave Census of 1860, 





